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ABSTRACT 

An identity identification aoSel may te used to 
isolate and understand the conflicts in ccmEUnication that teacher's 
unions experience with the surrounding community when tbzj strike. A 
union's identity is those a-^-titudes held iu ccaaon by the members; 
its identification is the attitudes toward it held by those in the 
surrounding community. During a strike, the previous patterns of 
identity identification are disrupted; cciEunity members *ho saw the 
teachers as neighbors jointly engaged in educating their children may 
now see them as unreasonable and greedy. After a strike, teachers may 
view themselves as no longer in servitude, while ccmmcnity members 
may view them with less respect for being "unprcf essicnal.** These 
identity identification discrepancies can be resolved if teachers' 
unions enact the following three suggestions: increase visibility in 
the community on an on-going basis so that the union is not heard of 
only during strikes; make more contact^ with leaders cf ether 
community groups, turning their potential resistance into advocacy; 
and convey a clear, consistent, and faccual message to the community. 
(CC) 
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ABSTRACT 

Kembers of teacher's unions perceive themselves to be in a con- 
flicted relationship with members of the community both during 
and after a strike. Using the Burkean concept of identity- 
identification, tyds paper isolates the genesis of the conflict. 
Strategies to resolve conflict, based on change-agent theory from 
laanacement, are offered which allow the union to reverse resent- 
ment into advocacy of its cause by non-union community members. 
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INTRODUCTION 

••These are teachers. They walk picket lines. Among them are 
veterans of World War II and Korea, gray haired women, and mini- 
skirted beginners, . . , Teachers have not changed} their 
attitude has, . . . Having an annxial tea party is no longer 
sufficient."^ In the decade of the seventies, the replacement for 
the tea party is the strike. While I960-6I saw only 3 strikes, 
causing the loss of 5,080 person days, 197^-75 saw 121 strikes, 
resulting in the loss of over 706,000 person days. Such collective 
actions, whether undertaken by the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) or the National Education Association (NBA), bring the members 
of the organization into conflict with sectors of the community or 
the community as a whole. 

ELEMENTS OF THE CONFLICT 
Contributory Elements 

All public sector unions are subject to factors influencing 
their interface with their external environment, the community, 
unlike those confronting private sector unions. Foreraosc of these 
is the relative inelasticity of demand for the services provided 
by public sector organizations. Teaching is a relatively demand- 
inelastic field. ^ With the exception of forces of population/ 
birth rate change, and migration into and out of the district, the 
law requiring formal education for children until a certain age 
creates an inelastic demand for teachers' services. The consumer 
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has no choice regarding whether or not he/ehe will pay for these 
services. 

Linked to this lack of choice for the consumer is the trade- 
off between an increase in taxes or a reduction in services. The 
decision to spend more on education will lead either to a bigger 
tax bite on those who reside in the district or a reduction of other 
services for the general welfare of the community. Whenever there 
is competition for slices of an economic "pie** of finite dimension, 
v,onflict among interest groups will always be greater in intensity. 

Finally, the mere existance of unions means there will inev- 
itably be collective action, Weintraub and Thornton suggest i 
the approach we take views teacher strikes essentially 
as an investment in the present and future bargaining 
power of the teachers* union. In order to maintain its 
credibility, the union must, from time to time, carry 
its strike threat to fruition.^ 
Strikes have the effect of producing greater cohesion within/solida- 
rity with the union by placing it in confrontation with outgroups 
such as the board of education or even the entire community. 

Thus, teachers* xmions are placed in an environment which has 
a high likelihood of inducing conflict between their membership and 
individuals composing that environment. The promise of conflict 
inherent in the environment materializes when a strike looms eminent 
or occurs. 

A Model to Isolate Conflic-t in Communication 



The communication patcems symptomatic of conflict may be 



better understood in terms of the concept of identity-identification. 
Burke explains a thing's identity as "its uniqueness an an entity 

in itself and by itself » a demarcated unit having its own particular 

g 

structure." Thust the imion membership creates for themselves an 
identx those attitudes, beliefs and assumptions which the members 
hold in common and use to identify themselves in the intra-group 
contexts Then, their identification is created by their external 
environment, those attitudes, beliefs and assum^^tions which the 
external environment assigns to the union and its members to distin- 
guish them from other elements df the environment in the inter-group 
context . 

If the Identity and identification of an organization are iso- 
morphic, the potential for conflict between the* organization's 
members and members of the external environment over the raison 
d'etre of the organization is minimal,^ When the two are not iso- 
morphic, the potential for such conflict may be realized. 

Identity-Identification Patterns in a Strike 

A strike disrupts previous patterns of identity-identification 
which stress homophilous elements of the relationship. Prior to 
a strike, teachers and members of the community may view themselves 
as neighbors, jointly engaged in and concerned with the education 
of •♦our" children. V/hen a strike occurs, union members obviously 
differentiate their collective identity from that of their external 
environment. 

'The union member frequently identifies him/herself as the 
oppressed worker* His/her demands are made in response to some 



perceived inequity which "exists for a Person when he perceives 
that the ratio of his outcomes to inputs and the ratio of an Other •s 
outcomes to inputs are unequal. ••^^ The persona of the ••Other** may 
be assigned specifically or generally within the community. The 
Other in a strike is assigned the identification of oppressor, or 
one who has no concern for the oppression of the worker. 

When a strike occurs in the public sector i community members 
are confronted by it directly. They see their children's school 
close. The identity these individuals may assvjne is that of the 
hard working tax-payer, doing his/her fair share, or even all that 
can be dona, for the worker. The identi.i cation assigned the union 
member may be that of an imreasonable , selfish, and greedy worker. 

As the union interfaces with its external environment there 
will be conflict resulting from the disparity in identity-identifi- 
cation. The dissonance caused by accepting the ••other side's** offer/ 
demands, and the identification of ••self** which accompanies them, 
makes the strike difficult to settle immediately. Protracting the 
strike creates the danger of the following occurring. In the inter- 
group and inter-personal context, patterns of identity-identification 
become deeply and bitterly entrenched and prospects of conflict 
resolution and a return to conditions existing before the strike 
are dractioally reduced. In the intra-group and intra-personal 
cjntext, patterns of identity produce dissonance when they are com- 
pared to patterns of identity held prior to the strike to which 
individuals wish to return after the strike. 

Protracted strikes in the public sector have a different effect 
on the parties involved than in the private sector, where the only 



"winner" in a long strike is management. In the public sector, a 
long strike works to the short-term advantage of the union, because 
elected decision-makers, fearing reaction in the next election if 

12 

the strike is not brought to a speedy conclusion, may capitulate. 

AFT President Albert Shanker reports strikes have become "longer 

and tougher. "^^ From 1958 to 1968, the number of public sector 

strikes increased from 15 to 25^, and their length grew from 4.3? 
/V 

to 12.38 days. 

• The short-term advan+.age gained by protracting strikes has 
deleterious long-term relational Consequences for the xmion in its 
interface with its external environment. Since "it is not meaning- 
ful to talk about a beginning or an end to communication, because, 
like all other processes, communication flows like a stream through 
time,"^^ the state of conflict existing during a strike may become 
generalized to the post-strike period. 

Identity-Identification Patterns after a Strike 

NEA and AFT Perspective t Teachers* attitudes concerning their 
relationship to the rest of the community is expressed as a shift 
av/ay from servitude. As Ryor explains « 

it seems that so long as we ttachers were quiet and 
acquiescent, worked for poverty wages and never made 
demands, we were labelled "professional," But when 
teachers demanded the right to negotiate rather than 
serve . . . declai-ed that public service did not mc£m 
public servitude, we were labelled "unprofessional."^^ 
As a result of their willingness to take action in concert, teachers 
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recognize a shift in their identity-identification. One Littleton, 
Colorado teacher welcomed such a change in remarking •♦the attitude 
of people toward , , , strikes and teachers in general must change, 
. i . We're no longer going to be sacrifical lambs. "^'^ 

The desire to be a lion rather than a lamb was, perhaps, in 
the mind of a Chicago teacher who told a parent's group i 

Plumbers do not give lectures on surgical techniques. 

Television repairmen do not presume to expostulate on 

the law. However, every knucklehead in town will be 

glad to tell you what is wrong with schools and what 

1 8 

the schools need. 

V/hile it is not clear whether such militancy is the cause or effect, 
82^ of the subjects in a study of AFT teachers expressed the feeling 
they were subjected to unfair criticism by the community 

In summary ♦ the perspective of the NEA and AFT is one in which i 
1) a shift in identification was sought, 2) the shift has taken 
place, and 3) the consequences of the shift are perceived as threat- 
ening. It is not conjectural tc argue the NEA and AFT perceive 
themselves to be in a state of conflict with their external environ- 
ment. 

External Environment Perspective i Public conceptualizations 

of teacher professionalism are at variance with those held by 

teachers themselves. The public attitude is expressed by the view 

"certain professional people • • • are expected to put service to 

others before personal profit. In this respect, the image of the 

20 

educator has common traits with that of the healer of the sick." 
However, successfully discharging this public trust doesn't bring 

8 
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with it community respect. A report on the prestige of professions, 

contemporaneous to the description of the teacher's function, ranked 

21 

teaching twenty-ninth. 

As teachers have acted in concert, their external environment 
has become increasingly hostile. ••Teachers* 'professional days,' 
mass 'sick leaves,' and strikes engendered a good deal of bitter- 
ness in many communities." In New York, -"black parents in 
particular were outraged at the union's demand for a contract pre- 
vision granting teachers the right to exclude from classes pupils 
labeled disruptive. "^^ McLennan and Moskow report a tendency for 
community based groups to become increasir ly distressed i 

with the union's contribution to solving the educational 
problems of the community. Many groups claimed to have 
worked with, and supported the union in its fight to 
become bargaining agent. Now that the union had achieved 

its present status ... it was no longer interested in 

24 

community problems. 
Thus, the perception of the union's external environment has become 
hostile, ranging from dissatisfaction to outrage. 

The discrepancy between the NEA and AFT's view of their level 
of professionalism, identity , and the identification assigned these 
two groups is predictive of conflict. This represents a shift from 
the cohesion with the external environment exparienced during their 
inception. The shift, and the conflict, is explainable in terms 
of patterns of identity-identification implicitly and explicitly 
communicated during a strike, which alter relational patterns after 
it. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CONFLICT 

The number one item of negotiation in 197^ was salary increaeest 
Even in cases where money was not the key issue t the external envi- 
ronment was unconvinced • 

Teachers strike to make life a little luore tolerable 
by gaining one or more of the following! money i more 
free timei less administrative or board interference 1^ 
more insurance! health care and pension benefitj (money) t 
shorter working hours 1 job securityi the freedom to be 
(or refuse to be) creative, troublesome, ultra- conservative, 
radical, moderate, chic, sloppy, unconcerned, indifferent t 
excellent or mediocre 1 a temporary escape from boredomi 
and, when a bureaucracy becomes overwhelming, just a 

27 

chance to kick the v/hole goddam system in the you-know-what* ' 1 
Even when the external environment vievrs a strike as motivated by 
non-monetcry causes, the causes they perceive are not those to which 
they can lend immediate and overwhelming approval. The only points 
at which the union surfaces visibly enough to be distinguished as a 
unique group are precisely the points at which they are most likely 
to have an undesirable identification assigned. 

Benne notes "narrow time-perspective within the decision- 
making process - a lack of perception of long-range consequences 
of action relevant to an immediate decision - tends toward a pat- 
tern of living from crisis to cris.ls in the life of the system." 
Substitute ••teacher union'^ for ••system** and the current communica- 
tion problem faced by these groups is graphically portrayed. 
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The most obvious approach to ameliorating conflict lies in 
alterring the time frame in which the union presents itself to its 
external environment. Lipp3tt suggests change agents » and unionized 
teachers operate in such a capacity, be wary of resistance. Exces- 
sive pressure, such as that which the union's external environnwnt* 
may feel when a strike suddenly occurs t has the effect of maximizing 
lesistance to change. Therefore, the first step must be to in- 
crease union visibility on an on-going basis within the community 
in which it must function as an agent of change. 

Second, the union must identify other groups within the envi- 
ronrurib and their leadership. In industrial settings, when members 
of groups, or those possessing the greatest influence in those 
groups, are included in planning the change effort, potential re- 
sistance is turned into advocacy,^*' Taking the industrial case as 
an analog, it may be possible for this process to be operationalized 

by the union since the ability of community based groups to affect 

31 

the outcome of negotiation has already been documented.^ 

Third, in conjunction with the two preceding steps, the union 
must carry a clear, consistent and factual message to the community. 
Hampton, Summer and Webber argue the biirden of proof rests with the 
agent for change in organizational/governmental settings.-' If in- 
formation concerning the proposed change is inadequate, uncertainty 
v/ithin the external environment may crystalize as a source of con- 
flict and an obstacle to change. ^-^ The function of this suggestion 
is to force the union to clarify its purpose within the system and 
its relationship with its external environment over an extended, 
rather than a constricted, temporal dimension. 
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Together, these three suggestions change the interpersonal 
data base on which the external environment would rely in assign- 
ing identification to the union. Rather than restricting the 
external environment's exposure to the union to those times when 
it is hardest pressed to conceptualize it in a positive manner t 
these suggestions would allow the union to create the image of on- 
going change agent in the community. 

If the more positive identification of the union were to 
occur during the pre-strike/non-strike period, three relational 
manifestations during and after a strike are predicted, based on 
previously cited literature. One, during a strike, conflict would 
focus on the union-board of education relationship to a greater, 
if net exclusive, extent. Two, non- board members of the xmion's 
external environment would be oore likely to feel a common identity 
with the union, and might also accept the union's 5 ''entification 
of the other party to the strike. This would effectively bring 
pressure to bear on behalf of the union. Three, any generalization 
of identity-identification to the post-strike period would enhance 
solidarity between the union and non-board elements of their exter- 
nal environment. 

Groups are man's creation, and analogs betv/een group and in- 
dividual experUnce exist. Both possess identity/direct perspective, 
and identificatinn/roeta-perapective, ^n relational issues, experience 
conflict over mismatched pattern of isrue perception, and engage in 
communication to cope v/ith conflicted relationships. Ultimately, 
concepts isolated regarding the relationship discussed in this paper 
are applicable across the spectrum of human relationships. 

12 
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